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FERRERO'S TREATMENT OF THE FIRST BOOK OF 
CAESAR'S GALLIC WAR 1 



By Harry E. Burton 
Dartmouth College 



It is our habit to regard Caesar's account of his campaigns in 
Gaul as a model of simplicity — as a straightforward narrative 
of what actually happened. The simplicity of its style has been 
a guarantee of the frankness and honesty of the writer. And as 
we have read with our youthful students the story of Caesar's 
marches and battles, his statements of motive, of cause, of effect, 
we have not found it necessary to analyze, to separate the probable 
from the improbable — we have not found it necessary to question 
the knowledge or the honest purpose of the writer. 

Now comes Ferrero and tells us that the first book of the Com- 
mentaries is obscure and misleading, that it does not describe 
the real situation in Gaul or state what actually happened, and 
that these defects are in a way intentional; for, as he believes, 
Caesar, when he wrote the book, was trying to conceal the ignorance 
in which he had begun his career in Gaul, was trying to conceal the 
failure and unfortunate results of his first campaign. After read- 
ing Ferrero's chapter and the Appendix on the same subject, 
you have a feeling that the Commentaries are adapted to the 
graduate school rather than to immature children with slight 
knowledge of Latin. 

The main points in Ferrero's hypothesis — I will not call it an 
argument, for it is almost entirely devoid of anything sufficiently 
specific to be called evidence — are as follows: 

i. That Caesar at the beginning of his campaigns had little 
knowledge of Gaul and its inhabitants. 

2. That there were in the various Gallic states two political 
parties, one Conservative and not averse to alliance with Rome, 
the other National. 

1 A paper read before the Classical Conference at Dartmouth College, May 21, 
1010. 
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3. That for several years before Caesar's proconsulship the 
Gauls had been planning to drive Ariovistus and his Germans 
out of Gaul; that the Conservative party, led by Divitiacus, the 
Aeduan, hoped to accomplish this through the assistance of Rome; 
that the National party, led by Dumnorix, the brother of Divi- 
tiacus, would accomplish the same thing through the assistance 
of the Helvetians; that this was the purpose of the migration of 
the Helvetians. 

4. That the final battle with the Helvetians was a real defeat 
for Caesar. 

5. That Caesar undertook the war against Ariovistus in order 
to regain the popularity in Gaul which he had lost by his persist- 
ent and unnecessary attack upon the Helvetians, the champions 
of the National party. 

I will consider these five points in the order in which they have 
been mentioned. 

The first two points, I may say in advance, are in a way pre- 
liminary to the third, and yet their value as evidence depends 
upon the acceptance or rejection of the third. That is, if 1 and 2 
are true, 3 may be true, but if 3 is not true, then there is no evi- 
dence of the truth of 1 and 2. 

First, Caesar's ignorance of Gaul and of political conditions in 
Gaul: Ferrero goes so far as to say that Caesar had read no books 
and consulted no merchants on the subject. The only specific 
proof appears to be the fact that there was only one legion in 
Gaul when the Helvetians began their migration and that Caesar 
was thus temporarily embarrassed. In this situation there appears 
to me to be nothing especially significant, nothing to indicate 
ignorance on the part of Caesar. For two years the Helvetians 
had been preparing to move, and it was not the Roman custom 
of that time to keep a large army on the border with a view to 
possible attacks. Furthermore, it is doubtful if, before Caesar's 
arrival in Gaul, the Romans had any idea of preventing the 
migration of the Helvetians. So long as they did not invade the 
province, there was no reason why the Helvetians should not go 
where they pleased. Outside the province the Romans had 
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official relations only with the Aeduans, and would certainly not 
have thought it necessary to maintain a large army in Gaul in 
order to protect the Aeduans. The small force in Gaul, therefore, 
does not seem to indicate ignorance on the part of the Romans or 
of Caesar himself. 

But Ferrero evidently bases his idea of Caesar's ignorance 
chiefly upon his own main contention that the Helvetian migra- 
tion was urged by the Gauls and was really the beginning of an 
attack upon Ariovistus. If that was the purpose of the Helvetian 
migration and Caesar did not know it, then he certainly was igno- 
rant of Gallic affairs. To this point I shall return presently. 

It is true that Caesar did not know the political situation among 
the Aeduans. He admits his ignorance in that respect frankly 
and fully, and his frankness at that point is an assurance that he 
is not concealing ignorance at other points. 

On the mere ground of probability it is to me inconceivable 
that Caesar was ignorant of the situation in Gaul. There was 
constant communication between the province and the capital, 
and those in authority must have kept themselves informed. Cicero 
writing to Atticus on March 15, 60 B.C. (Att. 1.19.1) says that 
there is great anxiety in Rome about the Helvetian plans; that the 
senate has decided to have the consuls draw lots for the two Gauls; 
that levies are to be raised and exemptions suspended; and that 
ambassadors are to be sent to the various Gallic states to detach 
them from the Helvetians. If there was a definitely established 
rivalry between two political parties in the various states, it would 
have been a matter of common talk in the city; and if one of those 
parties had sought the help of the Helvetians and the Helvetians 
had planned to destroy their towns and move several hundred 
thousand people into Gaul for the purpose of joining in a general 
attack upon Ariovistus, it seems to me that Caesar would have 
known not only the plan, but at least the most important circum- 
stances connected with it. 

The second point is the existence of two political parties in the 
Gallic states, one composed of the nobility, the other of the com- 
mon people led by a few men of wealth and of noble family. This 
idea is based upon Caesar's statement in Book VI, chap, xi, and 
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may be regarded as correct. That is, there were factions in the 
other states like those among the Aeduans described in the first 
book. One party Ferrero calls Conservative, the other National- 
ist. As to the existence of these factions, it is easy to agree with 
him, but when he goes on to assume that the Conservatives of 
one state were in league with those of the others, and that the 
Nationalists were in league with the Nationalists, it is impossible 
to follow him. It is true that there were two leagues in Gaul, as 
we learn from Book I, chap, xxxi, but these leagues were composed 
of whole states, not of factions within states. And even assuming 
that the nobility of one state was in sympathy with that of the 
others, and the common people with the common people of others, 
it is hardly conceivable, when the states were so little united and 
were so jealous of one another, that the groups of the nobility in the 
various states would have banded together to accomplish a great 
national object by one method, while the leaders of the common 
people in the various states were getting together to accomplish 
the same object by another method. 

The third point is the chief one in Ferrero's contention. He 
claims that the object of the Helvetian migration was to help 
the Gauls to drive Ariovistus and his Germans from the country 
of the Sequani, where they had settled, back across the Rhine 
into Germany; that the migration was brought about chiefly 
through the efforts of Dumnorix, the Aeduan, but that the national 
party which existed in all the Gallic states was cognizant of the 
purpose of the migration and regarded the Helvetians as the cham- 
pions of Gaul. 

The chronological sequence of events, according to Ferrero's 
theory, may be stated as follows: When Divitiacus went to Rome 
in 61 B.C. he was seeking Roman aid against Ariovistus. Soon after 
this, the Helvetians, through the efforts of Dumnorix, who repre- 
sented the National party of Gaul, began their preparations for a 
migration, the real object of which was a combined attack of all 
the Gauls upon Ariovistus. That is, the Nationalists based their 
hopes and ambitions upon the Helvetians, as Divitiacus and his 
party based theirs upon the Romans. Among the Helvetians 
Orgetorix was the man intrusted with the execution of the plan. 
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In 59 B.C., the year of Caesar's consulship, Ariovistus became 
alarmed at the preparations of the Helvetians, appealed to Rome, 
and at his urgent request was declared a friend and ally of the 
Roman people. The situation, therefore, according to Ferrero, was 
this : The Conservatives of Gaul were afraid of the Helvetians be- 
cause they represented a rival party and because they might make 
themselves the masters of all Gaul; Ariovistus was afraid of the 
Helvetians because he knew that the real purpose of their move- 
ment was against himself; and, finally, the Romans were afraid 
of the Helvetians because they were assured both by Divitiacus 
and by Ariovistus that the Helvetians were going to establish 
a great Gallic empire; furthermore the Romans remembered the 
invasion of the Cimbri and Teutones and recalled that in 107 B.C. 
these very Helvetians had defeated a Roman army and killed a 
Roman consul. This situation explains the curious inconsistency 
of a Roman alliance with the Aeduans on the one hand, and with 
their enemies, the Germans, on the other. 

This is Ferrero's ingeniously constructed theory. It is not 
based to any extent upon statements of Caesar or any other ancient 
writer. It is a somewhat complicated network of what he regards 
as probabilities woven about the situation as it is described by 
Caesar. Such passages from Caesar and other writers as are used 
for evidence are handled with much freedom. For example, much 
stress is laid upon certain passages in Caesar and Cicero relating 
to the mission of Divitiacus at Rome. Caesar says in chap, xxxi 
that the senate directed the governor of Gaul to defend the Aeduans 
and the other friends of the Roman people. The Germans are 
not mentioned. Ferrero's statement that the decree authorized 
the Aeduans to apply to the governor for the support of his legions 
against Ariovistus is therefore hardly justified. It is true also 
that Ariovistus sought alliance with Rome in 60 and 59, but the 
purpose of this alliance is nowhere stated. Ferrero's idea that he 
was alarmed about the Helvetian migration is therefore a pure 
assumption. The only argument that is sufficiently specific to be 
discussed as a concrete piece of evidence is based upon the fact that 
Dumnorix, the Aeduan, had conspired with the Helvetians and, as 
cavalry commander in Caesar's army, had allowed the Helvetians 
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to win a victory over him. Here, as elsewhere, it may be said 
incidentally, Ferrero is guilty of exaggeration, for he declares that 
Dumnorix came in person to the Roman camp and offered to pay 
the expenses of the Aeduan cavalry on condition that he himself 
should be placed in command; there appears to be no authority 
for this statement; he says, moreover, that the Aeduan cavalry 
in Caesar's army was defeated with suspicious regularity; as a 
matter of fact, it was defeated only once. In this case the exag- 
geration is of slight importance. The argument is a fair one and 
is the nucleus about which the whole theory is woven. The weak 
point is the fact that in Caesar 's treatment of the episode and in 
all that he says about Dumnorix, he says nothing whatever about 
the Germans. Dumnorix is a friend of the Helvetians because he 
has conspired with the Helvetian leader, Orgetorix, and because he 
has a Helvetian wife; he is an enemy of the Romans because they 
are allied with the other party in his state, at the head of which 
is his brother Divitiacus. Ferrero gets over this difficulty by 
his claim that at the beginning of his Gallic campaign Caesar 
was ignorant of the situation, and that when he wrote the Com- 
mentaries in 52 B.C. he strove to conceal his former ignorance. He 
had to justify his attack upon the Helvetians and did so by insisting 
that they were going to establish a Gallic empire which would be 
dangerous to Roman interests in Gaul. I have already pointed 
out in a general way how difficult it is to believe that Caesar was 
ignorant of the situation. But even assuming that at the outset he 
did not know the ultimate purpose of the Helvetian migration, not 
only did he himself know it in 52 B.C., when the Commentaries 
were written, but all his readers knew it. Can we possibly believe 
that at that time he would have deliberately omitted such an impor- 
tant fact as an alliance of the Gallic states against Ariovistus, and 
would he have said only that the Helvetians were going to estab- 
lish a Gallic empire, when his readers would know that their 
real purpose was to take part in the war against Ariovistus? 
Caesar does not hesitate to confess his ignorance or his mistakes. 
In chaps, xvi to xx he describes the Dumnorix episode with 
almost unnecessary fulness and practically admits that he had 
hitherto been ignorant of the political situation among the Aeduans 
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and had been completely deceived by Dumnorix. It seems to 
me, therefore, that we may assume that, writing in 52 b.c, 
Caesar not only knew the facts, but told all that he regarded as 
essential. 

From various statements of Caesar, the truth of which even 
Ferrero does not question, it seems to me very clear that the 
Helvetians were simply migrating — that they were not planning 
to take part in a general attack upon Ariovistus. In the first 
place, if such an attack was being planned, why was it necessary 
for them to migrate at all? Why was it necessary for them to 
burn their homes and move a multitude of women and children, 
and why did they travel so far to the west, ultimately offering to 
settle wherever Caesar should direct (xiii. 3) ? Would it not have 
been a more natural proceeding for the fighting men of the Helve- 
tians to hold themselves in readiness, and then, at the appointed 
time, crossing into the country of the Sequani, to attack Ariovistus 
from the south, while the Aeduans and the other Gallic states 
made their attack from the west and north ? 

In chap, xi we find the Helvetians plundering the fields of the 
Aeduans, the Ambarri, and the Allobroges. The Allobroges even 
complain that the Helvetians have left them nothing but the soil 
of their fields. This treatment of the Gauls is mentioned again 
in xiv. 3 and xiv. 6. It is hard to believe that the Helvetians 
would have been quite so strenuous if they had come at the invita- 
tion of the Gauls. Is it possible that they would have plundered 
their friends and allies so mercilessly ? Might we not even sup- 
pose that supplies would have been furnished along the line of 
march ? 

The apparently aimless course of the expedition is itself sugges- 
tive of a migration of a people seeking a new home, with no defi- 
nitely preconceived notion of where it is to be. If the Aeduans 
and others had planned this movement, they certainly would have 
decided upon some definite location and would probably have 
helped the Helvetians to proceed to their destination as quickly 
as possible. As it was, the Helvetians first had an idea that they 
would go through the Roman province; when Caesar refused 
permission, they made a half-hearted attempt to force a passage 
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and then, through the intercession of Dumnorix, got permission 
to go through the country of the Sequani. Caesar is informed 
(x. i ; xi. 6) that the Helvetians are going to settle in the country 
of the Santones on the western coast. This may or may not have 
been their intention. A little later (xiii. 3) an embassy from the 
Helvetians informs Caesar that if the Romans will only let them 
alone, they will go and stay wherever Caesar wishes. After 
crossing the Saone, it appears that the expedition moved almost 
directly north to the neighborhood of the town of Bibracte, cer- 
tainly not in the direction of the Santones. After the battle the 
130,000 survivors moved off toward the northeast in the direction 
of the Lingones (xxvi. 5). Soon afterward their supplies ran out 
and they offered to surrender (xxvii. 1). With the exception of 
the Dumnorix episode, there is not a word in all these chapters 
to indicate friendly relations between the Helvetians and the 
Gauls. There is moreover not a word to indicate that the move- 
ment was anything more than a migration. If there had been 
anything like a mutual agreement, it would certainly have betrayed 
itself somewhere, and it would have been a thing that Caesar 
would have had no reason to conceal. Whatever may have been 
the explanation of the friendly feeling of Dumnorix for the Hel- 
vetians, it seems pretty clear that no one else in Gaul regarded 
them as anything but intruders and enemies. 

My own conclusion regarding the movement of the Helvetians 
may be stated as follows: Orgetorix planned the migration with 
the purpose of establishing a Helvetian supremacy in Gaul. In 
order to carry out his plan, it was necessary that he and his sup- 
porters should be in control; this is the conspiracy of chap. ii. 
It was also advisable to establish friendly relations with neighbor- 
ing states, especially the Sequani and the Aeduans, so that the 
expedition might not have to fight its way at the very start. The 
negotiations with Dumnorix, the Aeduan, were particularly suc- 
cessful. Then the personal ambition of Orgetorix was discovered, 
and he disappears from the scene. The Helvetians, in spite of 
his death, continue their plans for a migration. Whether they 
still thought of establishing a Helvetian supremacy in Gaul it is 
impossible to say. The Gauls were afraid of this and their com- 
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plaints were enough to justify Caesar's attack, even had he not 
been under obligation to protect the Roman province. 

The fourth point in Ferrero's hypothesis is this, that the battle 
with the Helvetians was not a glorious victory, as Caesar claims, 
but an actual defeat. He calls attention to the fact that Caesar 
took no prisoners; that the Helvetians continued their march the 
same night, while Caesar had to stay on the battlefield for three 
days on account of the large number of dead and wounded. Caesar's 
account of the battle, he says, is confused and unsatisfactory. 

In the first place, Ferrero's statement that Caesar claims a 
glorious victory is a pure fiction of his vivid imagination. Twice 
Caesar uses the phrase se recipere, the enemy withdrew, and he 
says that his troops took possession of the enemy's camp and 
baggage. He admits that he had to postpone pursuit for three 
days in order to care for the wounded and bury the dead. There 
is not a suggestion that he took any pride in his victory, if it may 
be called that, or regarded it as a serious defeat for the Helvetians. 
As to Ferrero's statement that Caesar took no prisoners, he did 
at least take the daughter of Orgetorix and one of his sons, and 
it is probable that he took many others. In the account of his 
battle with Ariovistus, Caesar mentions no prisoners, except one 
of the daughters of Ariovistus, and no one doubts the complete- 
ness of that victory. As to the statement that the Helvetians 
were able to continue their march immediately, while Caesar 
had to remain on the field for three days, this very fact proves 
that Caesar won at least a nominal victory, for it is the defeated 
army, not the victorious one, that withdraws, and often without 
waiting to care for its wounded or bury its dead. That was what 
happened, for example, after the battle of the Trebia in the Second 
Punic War (Liv. 21. 56. 9). The fact that the Helvetians volun- 
tarily submitted soon after the battle makes it pretty clear that 
they must have suffered very great loss either by death or capture 
in the battle. 

In regard to this battle, therefore, it appears that Ferrero has 
invented Caesar's claim to a glorious victory, has overlooked 
Caesar's reference to captives, and finally has interpreted in a 
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manner contrary to all reason the fact that the Helvetians with- 
drew while Caesar remained on the field of battle. The whole 
description makes it perfectly clear that the battle was hard- 
fought and close, that the Helvetians finally withdrew, and that 
Caesar claims no great advantage for his own troops. 

As to Ferrero's statement that Caesar's account of the battle 
is confused and contradictory, I shall not discuss in detail the 
movements of his troops. It is true that Caesar neglects to tell 
us what became of his two new legions which he had stationed on 
the top of the hill and that he does not explain why the Helvetians 
did not come to the aid of their allies, the Boii and Tulingi, who 
were defending their camp. This sort of omission is common 
enough in ancient descriptions of battles, as, for example, in Livy's 
account of the battle of Cannae, and does not necessarily signify 
that the writer is trying to conceal something. 

Finally I will consider briefly Ferrero's idea that Caesar under- 
took the war against Ariovistus in order to regain his lost popu- 
larity in Gaul. It is perhaps hardly necessary to do this after 
giving what seems to me convincing evidence of the unfriendly 
attitude of the Gauls toward the Helvetian invaders. If that was 
their attitude, then Caesar must have won great popularity by 
his persistent pursuit of the Helvetians. Ferrero says that Caesar's 
campaign against the Helvetians was so unpopular in Gaul that the 
Roman party did not dare to inform him who his strange cavalry 
commander — namely Dumnorix — really was. Here again he 
makes the situation among the Aeduans serve for all Gaul. In 
Caesar's own account of the war with Ariovistus Ferrero finds 
no sufficient explanation of Caesar's motive in undertaking the 
war and, as usual, suspects a mystery and looks underneath for 
a motive. To my mind chap, xxxiii is entirely sufficient. There 
Caesar first speaks of the Roman alliance with the Aeduans and 
then expresses the opinion that the increasing power of the Germans 
would be a growing menace to the Roman Province and ultimately 
to Italy itself. In answer to the objection that the Romans had an 
alliance also with Ariovistus, I may quote a passage from Ferrero 
himself: 

" He intended, so far as possible, to apply to Gaul the methods of Lucullus 
and Pompey in Asia, to let slip no real or imaginary pretext for military opera- 
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tions, to acquire the riches and reputation so easily picked up in the provinces, 
to demonstrate to his fellow-citizens that he was a skilful diplomatist and a 
brilliant general." 

Here was the real reason, which Ferrero is willing to accept 
for the Helvetian campaign, but quite forgets when he comes to 
explain the campaign against Ariovistus. 

It is hardly necessary for me to express a general opinion of 
Ferrero's treatment of this subject. As an effort of the imagina- 
tion it is marvelous; as an argument, as history, it is utterly 
worthless. The foundation is so weak, the superstructure is so 
ponderous, that the whole mass topples at the slightest touch. 



